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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington, January 20, 1880. 

Sir : About three years ago this Oflice published a special report on, 
the history, condition, and management of i)ublic libraries in this country. 
This work exerted a great influence on the growth, increase, and varied 
uses of public libraries. Especially notable among these uses is the in- 
creased employment of libraries as instruments of practical education, 
an instance of which has become well known by the publication of the 
felicitous address of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr., on the proper use 
of the library in connection with the public school system. ^ Another 
form of usefulness, that in connection with collegiate and university in- 
struction, is exhibited in the two papers which accompany this letter. 

The first is by Prof. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, 
the second by Prof. Otis H. Eobinson, librarian of the University of 
Rochester. Professor Winsor endeavors to show how a very large 
library may by utilized in assisting the training of a collegiate course 
Prof. Robinson's paper is an excellent description of the way in which 
a smaller collection of books may be managed so as to produce the most 
beneficial effects on the mental habits, training, and progress of college 
students. Each has a problem to solve. One or the other difficulty con- 
fronts every college i>ossessed of a library and desirous of using it as an 
educational force. 

The usefulness of tliese papers, however, is not coufiued to colleges ; 
they will be found suggestive to all librarians who are alive to their 
higlier duty as guides in the art of reading. 

I have the honor to recommend their publication as a circular of in- 
formation, and am, sir, very respei^ttuUj^, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commifisioner. 
The Hon. Sec^retarv of the Intkiuor. 



Approved, and publication ordered. 



C. SCIIURZ, 
Secretary of the Interior, 



^ The New Departure in the Co:nmon Schools of Qiiiufv, and other papers on educa- 
tional topics. Boston, 1879. 
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COLLEGE LIBRARIES AS AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. 



THE COLLEGE LIBEAET, 

By Professor Justin "Wixsor, Librarian of Harvard University. 

President Eliot, in writing of the Harvard Library in a recent report, 
spoke of its " having a profound effect upon the instruction given at 
the university, as regards both substance and method : it teaches the 
teachers." And yet, I fear, we have not discovered what the full func- 
tions of a coUege library should be; we have not reached its ripest 
effects ; we have not organized that instruction which teaches how to 
work its collections as a placer of treasures. To fulfil its rightful destiny, 
the library should become the central agency of our college methods, and 
not remain a subordinate one, which it too often is. It is too often 
thought of last in developing efficiency and awarding appropriations ; 
committed very likely to the charge of an overworked professor, who 
values it as a help to his income rather than an instrumentality for 
genuine college work; equipped with few, or even without any, proper 
Appliances for bibliographical scrutiny ; and wanting in all those ad- 
ministrative provisions that make it serviceable to-day and keep it so 
to-morrow. 

There is often a feeling that books are, or ought to be, sensible enough 
to maintain their own ranks, without the need of a drill sergeant. A 
good deal of the librarian's work is doubtless that of the drill sergeant ; 
but the genuine custodian of a library knows that his best work is a 
general's, who has campaigns to plan and territory to overrun; in other 
Avords, he has got to force his ranks into action, and make each book do 
the work for which it was made. Books skulk. Few are aggressive 
and compel attention, unless the librarian puts each on its own vantage 
ground. 

In all this the librarian becomes a teacher, not that mock substitute 
who is recited to; a teacher, not with a text book, but with a world of 
books. The man is but half grown who thinks a book is of no use unless 
it is read through and would confine his acquaintance to the few score 
•or hundreds of volumes that he can conscientiously read from beginning 
to end in a lifetioie. One may indeed have a few books that remain a 
constant wellspriiig to him ; but these should be very few, unless he 
wishes to have his couceptious dangerously narrowed. There is nothing 
so broadening as an acquaintance with many books, and nothing so im- 
proving as actiuiring the art of tasting a book, as the geologist takes in 
the condition of a landscape at a glance. Let your few bosom books 
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qualify your intellectual nature; and then give yourself the food you will 
grow upon by the widest discursiveness. The way to avoid being ap- 
palled at the world of books is what the library of the college is com- 
missioned to point out. Nothing is more certain than that the so called 
text book is really more the author's predilections of a subject than a 
true exposition of it. I would not certainly underrate the advantage 
often to come from an^^ subject being passed into the alembic of an 
author's individuality ; but it is not all : the subject as a virgin creation 
still attracts us. We must often get it from many angles, and it is the 
many books that give us this. 

I will not now stop to discuss the thraldom o^:, if you choose, the 
practical necessity of the class system. It is quite true, however, tha 
the arguments for it have resulted in the text book — something that 
hits an average, with a void on either side of it. 

I will not say that the library is the antagonist of the text book 5 but 
it is, I claim, its generous rival and abettor, helping where it fails and 
leading where it falters. If this is so, it follows that we must build our 
libraries with class rooms annexed, and we must learn our ways through 
the wilderness of books until we have the instinct that serves the red 
man when he knows the north by the thickness of the moss on the 
tree-boles. 

I do not write this as a piece of idealism. I know it to be practical. 
It needs indeed time, money, industry, skill, i^atience, but it can be 
done. You may count the time and doubt the expediency ; you may 
reckon the money and ask where it is to come from; you can promise 
industry ; you hope for skill ; you may question if your patience will 
hold out ; but, with all these saved or acquired, it can be done. 

The proposition then is to make the library the grand rendezvous 
of the college for teacher and pupil alike, and to <lo in it as much of the 
teaching as is convenient and practicable. This cannot be done with a 
meagre collection of books indiscrhninately selected, with an untidy, 
ill lighted, uncomfortable apartment. The library should be to the col- 
lege much what the dining room is to the house — the place to invigorate 
the system under cheerful conditions with a generous fare and a good 
digestion. It may require some sacrifices in other directions to secure 
this, but even under unfavorable conditions the librarian can do much 
to make his domain attractive. As he needs the cooperation of his 
colleagues of the faculty, his lirst aim is to make everything agreeable 
to them, and himself indispensable, if possible. College faculties are 
made up much as other bodies are — the responsive and sympathetic 
with those that repel and are self-ccmtained. A librarian shows his 
tact in adapting himself to each ; he fosters their tastes ; encourages 
their predilections ; offers help directly where it is safe, accomplishes it 
by flank movements when necessary; does a thousand little kindnesses 
in notifying the professors of books arrived and tn^asures unearthed. 
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In this way suavity and sacrifico will compel tho condition of brother- 
hood which is necessary and is worth the eifort. 

With the student also the librarian cannot be too (;lose a friend. H(^ 
should be his counsellor in research, supplementing but not gainsaying 
the professor's advice. It would be a good plan to take the students by 
sections, and make them acquainted with the bibliographical apparatus, 
those books that the librarian finds his necessary companions, telling 
the peculiar value of each, how this assists in such (*jisea, that in others ; 
how this may lead to that, until with practice the student finds that for 
his work he has almost a new sense. 

I am afraid few librarians not brought up amid an affluence of such 
reference books understand all that they can accomplish. It is too much 
to expect more than a very few college libraries to be eqnipped with 
such books by the thousands — twenty thousand would not iTe too many 
for i)erfection-r-but there is much that is bought for libraiies that would 
be best postponed until the librarian can offer snch instruction to the 
students with a well balanced if not large bibliographical iuul reference 
collection at his hand. 

Let me enumerate a few of the books that every librarian will cite 
among those of chiefest importance to him, and su<ii as it is a pitj' every 
student has not a working knowledge of. 

Wlien we consider the broad field of all languag<\s and all subjects^ 
we must probably give the first place to Brunet's Manuel du Lihraircj 
the last edition of which (Paris, 1860-1865) is now being completed with 
some supplemental volumes. A book must have a certain prominence 
before Brunet chronicles it. This work is in its main body alphabetical 
by authors, but there is a classified topical key in the last volume. In 
some respects there is a more ample record in Or(vsse\ Tresor de Imrs- 
rares ct precieux^ but it is without subje<Jt clews. 

If we deal with foix-Mgn liuiguages and literatures, we nnist know also 
how to use Querard's various bibliogi*aphies — his La France Utierairc 
and La Utterature frangahe eontemporalne^ which with Lorenz's Cata- 
logue general^ 1840-1865, make a record covering 1700-1865. In Oer- 
man the chief help is Ileinsius's AUgemelneH Bilcher-Lexlkony beginning 
1700; but its many supplements make it inconvenient in use. Kayser's 
VoUstiindiges Biiclicr-Lexikon^ beginning 1750, has the preference for 
those who wish to use a subject index. Notice of other huiguages is hardly 
called for with the present purpose. 

On the English lu^Ips I nnist be fuller. Watt's Bihllotheca Britannica 
is arranged by authcHS and by subjects, but contains nothing later than 
1820. Its topical arrangement gives it often advantages over Lowndes, 
who cannot in all ways be said to supersede it. Bohn's edition of 
Lowndes's Blhliograplier's Manual is the best to have, with all its faults ; 
but it is an arrangement by authors only. Its eleven parts as issued 
are sometimes boun<l in six volumes. Lowndes published the work 
originally in 18;>4, and Bohn began the new edition intending simply to 
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revise and add to Lowndes's entries; but as the work went on, Bohn ex- 
tended his scheme, and the later vokimes are much fuller than the first, 
and they contain the record of various writers whom Lowndes had ig- 
nored. In this way it is a pretty good register of authors who appeared 
before 1834, chronicling for about thirty years later their newer publi- 
cations and editions of older works. The article on Shakespeare, for 
instance, is much elaborated, and is one of the best of the Shake- 
spearian bibliographies, and it extends into other languages. The 
eleventh part of Bolin, in his sixth volume, is the only convenient rec- 
ord we have of the publications of societies and printing clubs, of 
private presses, and of similar excei>tional issues. 

AUibone's Critical Dictionary of English Literature is indispensable. 
It is useful biographically as well as bibliographically, but as there was 
an interruption in the printing the user must bear in mind that up to 
the letter O the record is not later than 1858, while after that it is in 
^ome parts as late as 1870. The author frequently gives under another 
writer, whom he may be treating of, sometimes with appositeness and 
sometimes with hardly any, addenda to articles which had already passed 
in the printing. Though a large part of the third volume is made up 
of indexes, which nobody uses, no index is given to these continuations, 
and they are lost unless the user makes his own index to them. Thej 
are of this kind: Under Syntax, the pseudonym of Combe, the record 
of his pubUcations is continued, and as John Camden Ilotten chanced 
to edit an edition of Dr. Syntax's Tour occasion is taken to introdiico 
a long list of Hotten's editions, to supply a deficiency under H. 

These two books, Allibone and Bohn, are those chiefly to be com- 
mended ; but for the publications of the day they need to be supple- 
mented with Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of Current Literature for 
English books and with Leypoldt's Uniform Trade List Annual for Ameri- 
can ones. 

For books distinctively American in text or print, and which were 
vStill in the market in 1876, the American Catalogue is as nearly a com- 
plete guide as it is practicable to make. This catalogue will have, when 
completed, a topical index. Such a subject aid is at present found to j^ 
much less extent, but for small libraries quite sufficient, in F. B. Per- 
kins's Best Beading. For older English books, particularly for those of 
too transitory an interest to find place in the bibliograi)hies, there may 
be occasion to consult the various publications known as the London, 
English J and British Catalogues; also, such similar publications as Low's 
Index and the Bihliotheca Londinensis; and even- the lists of current 
books printed from month to month in the Gentleman's and the London 
Magazines in the last century. So, for the older American books, one 
has to consult the list giving those back of 1776, appended to the last 
edition of Thomas's History of Printing, Trilbner's Bibliograi)ldccd Guide, 
and Eoorback's Bihliotheca Americana, 1820-1860, continued l»y Kelly 
in his American Catalogue, 

10 
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The skilled librarian sees that I have given but the riuliiiieiital sources 
for research, and that the foreign languages admit in some cases of 
even finer details than the English. I have mentioned such, however, 
as it were well everybody having to do witli books should know some- 
thing of. 

It is further true that there is genendlj' a great lack of knowledge of 
the most common books of reference, with little understanding of the 
help they can be in literary- research for the sources of knowledge. I 
always know a man who has learned to work in a great library by the 
aptness of his choice of books of reference in any emergency'. All things 
considered, the most useful of these books, and the surest to respond t© 
' one's wants, is Larousse's Grand dlctionnaire universel du XLX*' aiecle. It 
is an immense conglomeration of matter, and its fine but legible print- 
1 ing occupies sixteen large quarto volumes. Its cost may shut it out 
I from the smaller libraries, but it is worth some saijritice to get. The 
I Encyelopredia Brltannica can be much more easily dispensed with, and, 
notwithstanding the authoritative character ami fulness of its articles, 
it will not compare with Larousse for genuine encyclopanlic value. 

I can hardly conceive a (M)llege library in fit trim that has not one or 
more of the principal encyclopiedias now current, like Appleton's New 
American Cyelop(edM, Chambers's Enoyclopivdia, and Johnson's Keic 
Universal CyclopmdUi — each good in its way. Appleton is naturally 
preferable for many American topics and is better supplied with illus- 
trations. Chambers is better on British subjects. Johnson, however, 
gives you more for your money than either of the others, and is an excel- 
lent working reference book. Of those in foreign languages, after La- 
rousse, the great German ConverHatioiis Lexikon of Brockhaus, which is 
in some sense the parent of the modern cyclopiedia, is tin* first choice. 
There are various other (fyclo[)anlias which are desirable companions, 
and some of them have a distinctive value. It is perhaps not of so 
much consequence which one we use as it is to use some one constantly. 
They often hel[> one by their references to the best literature on a sub- 
ject. For instance, in all matters appertaining thereto we shall find ver^' 
full and well assorted referen(*.es in MctClintock and Strong's Cyclopcedia 
of Biblical^ Theoloyical, and EcclesiaHtieal Literature; a chief use of Alii - 
hone^^ Dictionary of Authors is for its references. For a compact gen- 
eral dictionary of biography and mythology, Thonms's Biographical 
Dictionary has no superior, and he guides you to the sources of hi» 
information. Ihef'er's Xourellc bioyraphie gnu-rale has ample notes lor 
further inquiry. 

The indexes of the important ])eriodicals slnmld always be kept in 
mind. There are two convenient lists of such indexes, one in the initial 
publicjition of the new Index Society, Wheatley's What is an Index ^ 
and the other in the little JIandbooJc for //mr/6T.v, issued by the Boston 
Public* Library. Poole's lnde.v to Periodical LiteraturCy though nearly 

thirty years old, is a necessary adjuiu't to the reference shelves, and the 
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new edition, now in progress under tlie joint action of American and 
British librarians, will add a new resource for tUe inquirer. 

Of the great mass of library catalogues, a few principal ones stand out 
as distinctively and characteristically useful, and experience soon dis- 
closes them. As a general rule the subject catalogue of a large collec- 
tion is a peculiarly American product; though some of th6 principal 
European libraries are giving signs of eiforts in a like direction. Mean- 
while in Britain, the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and several sectional publications of the Britisti Museum are of 
constant use in a well equipped catalogue room. The publications of the 
latter institution include their catalogue for the letter A, which Panizzi 
put a stop to forty years ago ; the catalogues of the King's and of the 
Grenville collections; and the very useful list of twenty thousand vol- 
umes which form the handy reference collection of their great reading room. 

Of the continental libraries it is enough for our present purpose to 
name the chronological and classifled catalogue of French history and 
biography, prepared at the great library in Paris. 

Of the American library catalogues I can be more particular. Those 
of the Ftihlic Library of Boston are probably the best known, beginning 
with the Bates Hall Indexes, two volumes, and including those of the. 
TicJcnor and Frlnce Collections and of the Barton Collection^ still unfin- 
ished. This library has also issued for more general use annotated Class 
Lists of History^ Biography and Travel^ and Fiction^ making, with their 
critical, descriptive, and advisory notes, the earliest examples of what 
has since been called the Educational Catalogue. 

For assistance to scholars, however, we can hardly boast anything 
better than the great Catalogue of the Boston Athenceum^ of which three 
volumes, bringing it to the letter M, are now published, and into which 
Mr. Cutter, an exemi)lar in such work, is putting his careful and discrimi- 
nating scholarshii). 

The Subject Catalogue of the Library of Congress, 2 volumes, 1869, and 
later authors' lists with subject indexes disclose the assiduous care 
which Mr. Spoffbrd is bestowing upon the national collection. 

The student, however, will rarely find for his ordinary work any cata- 
logue to stand him in better stead than Mr. Noyes's classified Catalogue 
of the Brooklyn Library, and he will regret its present incompleteness, 
which, it is to be hoped, will not long continue. The Brooklyn Library 
will not rank with our larger libraries, but it is a good one, and this cata- 
logue forms a better key to it than belongs, in print, to any other of our col- 
lections. It follows the Boston catalogues in giving annotations, though 
not to the same extent; but its references to periodical articles are more 
systematic, and in this respect it constitutes much the best single con- 
tinuation of Poole's Index. It can be supplemented in some ways by 
the Catalogue of the Public Library of Quincy, Mass., which has other 
features to warrant its taking a place on our nearest reference shelf. I 
shauld not pass from this topic without mentioning the Catalogue of the 
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Atftor Lihrary^ 4 vols., 1857-18C1, with a supplemeut iu 1800, an authors' 
list, with a condensed index of subjects ; tlie (■ataJogne of the Philadelphia 
Library^ 3 vols., 1850, which is well indexed. 

There is no occasion now for my mapping out the limits of the science 
of bibliography, but I simply give a reference to the article upon it in 
the Uncyclopwdia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. iii. It is the key to all knowl- 
edge and the sparer of unfruitful pains. Can there be any instruction 
fitter for our colleges ? There is scarcely any department of learning so 
little attended to. There is nothing to indicate its scope later than Dr. 
Petzholdt's Blbliotheca Blhliographica^ 1800, and an examination of this 
thoroughly German specimen of erudition will teach one what it is to be 
ii bibliographer. Dr. Petzholdt divides his subject into eight lieads, 
covering all languages : 

1. General literature. 

*2. Anonymous and pscutlonymous works. 

3. Incunabula. 

4. Works prohibited by r<MLS(u*8. 

.'). Works on or by particular porson.s. 

6. Engraved portraits. 

7. National literature. 
8 Classed literature. 

There are two minor lists of classed bibliographies, sutlicient for most 
I)ttrposes,in Nichol's Handbook for Readers at the British Museum and in 
the Boston Public Library Handbook akeady referred to. Supplement- 
ing these, the librarian will do well to watch the Bulletins and other 
Bihliographieal Contributions of Harvard College Library, the Boston 
Public Library, the Boston Athena3um, and the Lenox Library, ^or can 
the librarian fully keep abreast of the literary progress without a file of the 
Publishers^ Weekly of New York, the London Bookseller j the Bibliographie 
de la France^ and similar publications of the other modern languages. 

I have dwelt upon these extraneous helps because they are something 
that care and money can i^rocure at the outset. The librarian's great 
labor, however, the ever accumulating evidence of his devotedness, is 
something that money will not buy oft-hand, but comes, after much 
pains and never ending assiduity, in the catalogue of his own library. I 
can hardly here fully indicate the variations of the vexed question of 
the catalogue, which librarians will always discuss and rarely come 
to conclusions upon. It mnj- be desirable that some determinations 
should be reached, but it is by no means necessary to the end in view. 
All catalogues, if there is a reasonable application of common sense in 
their construction, are fitted to do good work, and there is no doubt 
that a good catalogue thoroughly understood is better than a superior 
one whose i)rinciples have not been mastered. That comprehensive 
Report on xVmerican Libraries, issued by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington in 1870, contains a pai)er on catalogues by Mr. Cutter, 
and a code of rules for cataloguing, admirably exemplified by the 
same authority. This code, which is so thoroughly fashioned that it 
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kas become an authority everywhere, will disclose to any one who ex- 
amines it a new field of intricate knowledge, and it will brojulen the 
conceptions of any one who is destined to a life of mental action. 

If the librarian and his coadjutors, the instructors of the college, are to 
work for a common end effectually, the collection gathered about them 
must be catalogued. This means no rough work of the auctioneer's kind, 
but scholarly and faithful inquiry embodied in a fixed and comprehensive 
method. Every book must be questioned persistently as to its author, 
its kind, its scope, its relations to all knowledge. Answers to all these 
questions must be made record of, once for all. Let not the cost frighten ; 
a library without such an index is no library, but a mob of books. 

My own preference is to have the authors and subjects catalogued in 
one alphabetical arrangement, on what is called the dictionary system, of 
which the best examples are found in the printed catalogues of the Boston 
Athemeum and of the Boston Public Library. The plan doubtless has dis- 
advantages 5 but for the general user it presents clews that are most 
easily followed, and carries in large part its own ke^ . For the skilled 
and habitual user, classed catalogues, especially those in Avhich related 
subjects stand in close propinquity, may be more satisfactory; but suoh 
users are always rare. Both kinds, in fact, need a complemental index 
to restore the balance lost in the light of the other. In this way the 
two are put on planes of substantial equality, and the matter of choice 
between them becomes largely a question of predisposition. For the 
dictionary catalogue the key should be a tabular classification, showing 
the relations of allied topics, with an index of synonymous terms. For 
the classed catalogue the key should be an alphabetical list of topics, 
entered under every conceivable synonym. 

There is a kind of indexing too seldom done in libraries, and yet it 
represents a present need, constantly emphasized. Live questions of the 
day, and literary questions brought into prominence by passing events, 
are matters that recur to students in their outside reading, and they 
constitute some of the more profitable subjects for themes and forensics. 
Articles and chapters bearing on such questions are usually buried in 
periodicals or books of miscellanea, sufficiently gone by to be not easily 
recalled. The librarian who has pursued a habit of indexing such arti- 
cles as the numbers pass by, is always much better prepared for all such 
questions than he who lets the memoranda pass into dim corners of his 
unassisted memory. 

I here leave the question of the relations which the college library should 
bear to the general conduct of the academic instruction, commending it 
to the serious attention of all whose lot has brought them to undergo the 
yoked labors of our colleges. The new interest that has of late beeu 
awakened in libraries as educational agencies does not, I feel sure, leave 
out of consideration that kind of library which seems so peculiarly fitted 
for sharing largely in the general appreciation. The college library, I 
tru-^t, is starting on a new career. 

J4 
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KJCIIKSTKIl IJXIVEUSITV LIBRAKY— ADMINISTRATION 

AND USE. 

lly PiofesKor Oils fl. Roinxsox, Libranan. 

Ill ail institution of learnin^f the transition from a small library to a 
lov^e one is like the transition in a household from i)overty to wealth » 
with new powers come new duties. It is fortunate in one case as in the 
other if with larger means there come also enlarged views, if new plans 
are devised which embrace the economical use of large and increasing 
resources. How to use a library is, therefore, a question of great and 
growing importance to nearly every college in the country. It is due to 
those liberal patrons of learning who are erecting library buildings and 
filling them with books that this question be carefully studied. It is 
due to officers of instruction that such a system be adopted that all the 
departments may increase symmetrically and be used in due proportion, 
without collision and without omission. It is due to students that with 
the use of larger libraries courses of study should be enlarged, and that 
special instruction should be given in methods of investigation. It is 
due to the public, in an age when libraries are exerting so great an intel- 
lectual and moral influence, that young men should (»oinefroin the colleges 
thoroughly trained in their nature and their use. 

Tliere is evidence that a reform in this nmtter has already been begun. 
The old method, or rather lack of method, is passing away under the 
influence of the Library xVssociation, the Library Journal, and the reports 
of the Commissioner of Education. The idea that a college librarian 
may serve the classes as an instructor quite as successfully as the pro- 
lessor of Latin or of mathematics is beginning to take root. It is begin- 
ning to be understood also that teachers can make an important use of the 
library in giving their regular instruction. In many places the libraries 
are becoming so large that careful attention must be given by readers to 
selection. The time has iiassed when a smart reader could exhaust the 
resources of the libraiy on a given subject in a few weeks. Time is lack- 
ing now, not books. The question now is, what is up to date in science^ 
vigorous in literature, and pertinent to one's Avants — what on the whole 
is best? Ill answering this, teachers, as well as librarians, begin to see 
how great an influence for good may be exerted. The time is passing 
also when the chief duty of a librarian was to colle<5t books and i)reserve 
them. How to get them used most extensively, most intelligently, and 
at the same time carefully, is becoming his chief concern. 

The object of this paper is to describe clearly, yet briefly, the methods .■ ^ 

adopted in the Library of the TTniversity of Rochester, hoping thereby 
to contribute somewhat to the reform which we believe to be steadily 

15 
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going 011.^ lu cloiDg this it will be proper to state tlie opiuious which 
underlie our library administration, and some of the results of it which 
have become clear and definite. We wish to do this without preten- 
sion, claiming nothing except that we have given our attention to the 
subject. We have adopted some methods which we were not ourselves 
taught, and we think they have been successfal. In some respects we 
are conscious that our Ubrary facilities are inferior to those of many 
other institutions, but we yield to none in the desire and the earnest 
eftbrt to make the best use of what we have. 

STATISTICS OF THE LIBRARY. 

For convenience of reference we give at the outset the principal sta- 
tistics of the library: 

1. The library building is fire-proof and contains: 

{a) A public room for the library, 112 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 
22 feet high. 

(b) A commodious room for art books and such others as require 
special care. 

(c) A reading room. 

(d) A hbrarian's private working room. 
{€) A lecture room.*^ 

2. The number of volumes is (December, 1870) 10,430. 

3. Endowment for increase of the library, $25,000. (A definite prom- 
ise has been made to double this fund.)^ ■ 

4. Average yearly increase for the last three years, 1 ,325. 

5. Reviews and magazines taken regularly, 20. 
G. The classification is in 42 departments. 

7. The officers are: 

(a) A library committee for general management and purchase of 
books. 

{h) A librarian (one of the professors of the university). 

(c) One assistant librarian. (Other competent assistants are some- 
times employed for special work.) 

8. The library is open two and a half to three hours every day and 
two hours extra on Saturdays. 

0. Everybody, without distinction, is invited to use the books at the 
building during library hours. 

1 If ill some parts of this paper the av ritcr has repeated, in auother form, opinione 
already expressed by him in the Goverumeut report on libraries, it is because he 
could not otherwise perform well the task imi>osed upon him of describing our owd 
library administration. 

2 Besides the rooms enumerated here, the building contains another of the same size 
as the large public library room and directly over it. This is to be used for our geo- 
logical and miiieralogical cabinets till the library is large enough to re(iuire it. 

=^ Since the above was written this promise has been fulfilled. 
16 
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10. The readers who are allowed to borrow books to be used out of the 
library are: 

{a) All officers, students, and resident graduates of the university. 

(b) All officers and students of the Rochester Theological Seminary.^ 

(c) Resident clergj^men. 

Books are also sometimes lent, on special application, to other persons 
of known character and responsibility. 

I. — PREPARATION OF THE LIBRARY. 

Let us consider first the arrangements for making the use of the library 
easy and attractive. To those who have acquired the habit of reading 
and consulting, it will be attractive if easy ; but very few of our readers 
come to us with such a habit. We are reminded every year by students 
about to leave that at first the library was to them little more than a 
blank ; indeed, some of our best library workers have told us this. We 
are thus made to feel the importance of creating such an atmosphere in 
our library as shall attraet those who, never having enjoyed the use of 
one, are not prepared to appreciate it. Whatever we fail to do, it is our 
purpose to make every student a reading man for life. The preparation 
of our library has this end constantly in view. 

In the first place, all our cyclopaedias and dictionaries, in fact all books 
that are used chiefly for reference, are kept in open cases in the central 
portion of the main room, always freely accessible to every one. There 
is no lack of room around them for work. As getting up and down is 
inconvenient while consulting large volumes, a long desk, to be used 
standing, is placed near these cases. Chairs, settees, and low tables are 
also at hand. Huge windows admit a flood of light over the whole. 
This is the students' working area. It is immediately under the eyes of 
the librarian and assistant at their desks, and yet there is absolutely no 
restraint except what is necessary for good order. It does not take long 
for the most inexi^erienced to begin to prize the free use every day of 
cases full of dictionaries and cyclopaedias, including not only the general 
miscellaneous works of this class, but also those of history, biography, 
mechanics, chemistry, statistics, every thing, indeed, that is published 
with that methodical arrangement which fits it for reference. 

Next after the works of reference comes the general catalogue of the 
library. This is on cards, complete always up to date, two or three 
cards for a book — authors, subjects, and titles mixed in one alphabetical 
arrangement like a dictionary. Classed catalogues are good for expe- 
rienced readers, but for the student with little or no experience we be- 
lieve every obstacle should be removed. We assume that he comes to 
the library with a knowledge of the alphabet and the Arabic numerals, 
and, requiring only these, try to put every thing within his reach. He 
has an opi)ortunity to study classification at the cases, as will appear 

^ This is a courtesy extended by each institution to the other. 

2ci ^ 
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hereafter. By the use of niiinbers at one corner of the card, reference 
is made to the department and place of the book sought. These num- 
bers are in the form of a fraction, the denominator denoting the depart- 
ment ^nd the numerator the jiflace in the department. A label on the 
back of the book contains the same fraction. The attention of every 
freshman class is called to a little printed card which hangs near the 
catalogue, containing directions in perhaps a hundred words for using 
the catalogue. When this has been done it very seldom happens that 
anything further has to be said. The work is so simple that it goes 
right on.^ 

The use of a catalogue suggests the importance of an index. All that 
class of books whose titles are so general that they do not suggest to 
an inexperienced reader the nature of their contents require an index. 
This is true not only of periodical literature, but of collections of essays 
on miscellaneous subjects, reports, and transactions of learned socie. 
ties, &c. 

While the cataloguing is going on a memorandum is made of every 
volume of this class in a book kept for the purpose. During each sum- 
mer vacation the books so entered, together with the volumes of peri- 
odicals of the preceding year, are carefully indexed by subjects. The 
arrangement of the indexes is alphabetical. 

Great care is taken to find out the word or words under which each 
article would be likely to be sought, the printed titles very commonly 
being ignored altogether. We have thus all of our periodical literature 
since the date of Poole's Index and nearly all our other books of a mis- 
cellaneous nature thoroughly indexed. The mode of keeping these 
indexes always in alphabetical order, up to date, and without supple- 
ments, is fully described in the Government report on libraries, and 
need not be given here.^ We shall probably discontinue this man- 
uscript index of periodical literatiu'e, as the Library Association has 
undertaken the work of making a printed one. But the index to miscel- 
laneous literature, fortunately kept separate, has become an essential 
part of the growth of our library. It could not, either in its present or 
^ts prospective condition, be replaced by anything Qlse. 

There is no de^^ce which puts a student on the track of an investiga- 
tion like these indexes. Very few subjects arise on which they do not 
contain something. And everybody knows how much of suggestion 
for further reading is often contained in a well written article which 
may be read in three hours. There is some advantage in keeping them 
just as we h.»ve done, so that they shall be exactly coextensive with the 

^ It may be remarked tliat after mucli careful study we liav^ adopted, with some 
modi tieations, the system of classification known as the "combined system," devised 
by Mr. Schwartz, of the Apprentices' Library of New York. As much has been said 
and written on chissiiication, and as Mr. Schwartz's plan has been i>retty fully ex- 
plained in the Library Journal, it need not be given here. 

■^Indexing periodical and miscellaneous literature, in Public Libraries in the United 
States, Washington, 1876, part I, page 663. 

IS 
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miscellaneous works in our own library, though the method is attended 
with much labor and expense. The printed indexes, in separate vol- 
umes, of the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, and others, are sel- 
dom touched, while Poole's Index, for periodicals published before 1852, 
and our own, for everything else that we have, are in constant and most 
vigorous use. 

Before leaving the subject of indexing it may be well to mention the 
mode of taking care of our pamphlets. We bind everything that we 
save, assuming that if a pamphlet is worth saving at all, a pile of them 
an inch and a half thick is worth a cheap binding. As they accumu- 
late they are classified and^ numbered with the numbers of the general 
departments of the library, precisely like the books. They are then 
kept iii a case prepared for the purpose, where the classes may be dis: 
tributed in separate numbered boxes. When there are enough of them 
to do so advantageously the contents of the boxes are subolassifled and 
volumes are made up under general titles. The more valuable of them 
are put into good bindings, and, when completed, are indexed like other 
volumes of miscellanies ; those of less value are bound in the cheapest 
way. A table of contents, pasted on the cover inside, completes the 
volume in all cases where the pamphlets are not of a serial nature. 
We believe that pamphlets are quite as easily referred to in the library, 
and much less likely to be lost in the cucoulation, when thus classified, 
bound, and indexed, than when kept separate. 

^* IL — PRIVILEGES ALLOWED STUDENTS. 

When all these means have been provided — cyclopaedias and diction- 
aries in abundance, catalogues and indexes in the most perfect order, 
and all the appointments of the library convenient and attractive — we 
have but opened the door and made the access easy. It remains to awa- 
ken and direct an interest in the books, for very few students will become 
regular and systematic readers merely from a sense of duty, whatever 
may be their facilities for finding the best reading when they want it. 
The trouble is, in many cases, that they do not want it. The want must 
first be created and then supplied. How is this to be done ? We believe 
that it cannot be done well by shutting up the cases and requiring the 
student to stop with the cyclopaedia, catalogue, and index and depend 
on an assistant librarian for the rest. This would be paving the road 
to the library, and forbidding any one to travel it. Education is best 
when it stimulates inquiry, gives it the right direction, and answers it. 
It is not idle curiosity which prompts a young man to take down books 
and turn them over. If he is a student, it is the curiosity which he 
ought to have and to indulge. There is danger in it. This no one will 
deny. We have often seen books worth fifty or a hundred dollars taken 
down from the shelves, turned over for half an hour, and put up again, 
with no more care than would be given to those which could be replaced 
for fifty cents. It has cost us a shudder. Bat t\v9i\v ^^ X^a^^ ^^^^^^s^'^^- 
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bered tliat those costly books were here to be used, and that the student 
was here to use them, and if it were not for his curiosity and his freedom 
to gratify it both these ends would very likely be defeated. And we 
have reitfembered also that that student may be one of the scholars of 
the next generation, and that he may be beginning here a life work 
among books, and that the whole course of a distinguished life may be 
determined by the opportunity given in those alcoves. If he fails to 
appreciate the rare old volumes, to understand^ their place in the history 
of science or literature, it is likely to be the fault of his teachers and 
his opportunities quite as much as his own. 

And then we may have misjudged. Not unfrequently do we find, in 
our intercourse with students in the alcoves, that the best things in the 
library are known as such. The costly books are usually known, and 
the reason why they are costly. Indeed, in many respects, we find our- 
selves anticipated by students in the course of our instruction on the 
library and its uses. This is a kind of knowledge that propagates 
itself. Free, on certain days, to roam among the cases, the strong- 
become the leaders of the weak. In the student society, as elsewhere, 
there is mutual dependence. A bright man whose early advantages 
have been superior, who is quick to see and ready to communicate, soon 
becomes a centre of influence. We have no fears for the tendency of 
such influence. Here the best opinions inevitably prevail. The library 
becomes a school of itself. What is taught by professors or found out 
by consultation is talked over with friends, and handed down from cla«$ 
to class, till there is a considerable body of facts and opinions which is 
the common property of all the readers. All the while the new men, 
inexperienced in libraries, are acquiring methods which will be of incal- 
culable value for life. All this mutual assistance among the students 
themselves is a clear addition to that which is rendered by teachers. 

Our library is thrown open in this way one day in the week. On Sat- 
urdays the students are all required to attend chapel and one lectur 
At about ten these are over, and they have no further duties for t 
day. Then comes the time for the library. At least half the facul 
and a large percentage of the students make it regularly a rendezvoi 
The best work of the week is often done here during tlie next thr 
hours. Curiosity begets inquiry ; inquiry leads to research. With no 
book and pencil in hand, courses of reading and investigation a 
planned. These courses are based not wholly upon the opinions 
others, but also upon i)ersonal examination of the books to be r 
Statements of teachers or others, regarding books and authors 
compared with the books and authors themselves. Lists of book 
made to be purchased by those wlio are soon to graduate and I 
And then the endless variety of themes for essays and orations 
debates are all brought in at this time for personal investigs 
Scarcely a Saturday passes but every department in the library is 
sfieked for its best material on many subjects. It is not claimed 
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such investigation leads to the discovery of new truth ; but, properly 
directed, it cannot fail to give the student much valuable knowledge of 
books, and, what is better, to develop a method without which no one 
can acquire broad scholarship. Add to this that a real interest is 
awakened in books as they appear in a library. In this age of libraries 
DO course of education can be called complete which does not provide 
in some way for an exercise of the kind we have described. 

III. — INSTRUCTIONS ON THE LIBRARY GIVEN IN THE CLASS ROOM. 

So important do we regard a good library education, that special 
instruction is given on libraries and the method of using them. It is a 
common saying, and a true one, that next to the acquisition of knowl- 
€fdge itself is the learning where and how it may be acquired. The 
range of knowledge is rapidly increasing. New sciences are springing 
up and new and diverse applications of science are rapidly multiplying. 
And ins every department of learning new outlooks are taken, giving 
rise to new forms of thought. All these demand a i)lace in a curriculum 
of study. But the student period of a young man's life cannot be in- 
definitely increased. We believe, therefore, that the demand can be 
met best, not by making the curriculum cover everything, but by giving 
special attention to the where and the how of acquisition. A young 
man, diploma in hand, equipiVed with a good method, is far mOre likely 
to become a real scholar than one who has attempted a much wider range 
of study under instructors, but has not learned to instruct himself. 

Attention is given to this subject by the faculty, both in the class room 
and in the library. The writer is accustomed, as librarian, to give 
familiar lectures from time to time to freshman and sophomore classes, 
to make them understand the great advantage of the use of a library, 
to explain in general terms the nature and use of the devices for finding 
what one wants, to show how they may supplement their course of study 
at every point b}' reading the authors and subjects studied, and, in- 
general, to awaken as far as possible an interest in library work. Some 
facts are also given relative to the growth of libraries, especially in this 
countiy. These lectures or talks occur as opportunity offers, filling gaps 
when other i)rofessors are absent, or taking part of an hour now and 
then from his own regular class work. Professor Gilmore also, in con- 
nection with his lectures on English literature, gives special emphasis 
to the importance of becoming familiar with the library; and, besides, 
the mode of giving his instruction and the work he requires of students 
make such familiarity, in some departments at least, necessary, as will 
appear hereafter. 

IV. — INSTRUCTION AND ASSISTANCE GIVEN IN THE LIBRARY. 

Bat it is in the library itself that most of this kind of insti'uction is 
given. During the free hours on Saturday the professor of English, the 
professor of history, and the librarian are always present. President 
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Anderson and otlier members of the faculty spend more or less tiuie 
there. The work there is face to face with the student. Professors 
come, not with a lecture prepared, but ready in a semi-official way to 
take up any subject >v^hich may be presented and show the inquirer how 
to chase it down. They understand well that they do this at some risk. 
It is one thing to appear always before classes on carefally studied sub- 
jects in one department of learning*. It is quite another thing to go into 
a library for several hours every week where scores of students are at 
work, take off your professional gown, and offer yourself for assistance 
on ever3'thing that comes to you. Of course, each officer is likely to do 
most in his own special field. This division of the work is facilitated by 
the classification of the library, which is based, as far as practicable, ou 
the division of the curriculum of study into departments usual in colleges. 

We believe that this voluntary personal work does more to encourage 
broad scholarship and to make men independent in their investigations 
than any amount of class lecturing. First of all, it prevents the teacher 
himself from falling into ruts. No greater curse can come to an institution 
than the habit of repeating instruction nnchanged year after year. In 
this work new fields of thought and action constantly demand attention. 
Old questions often come up in a new light and with fresh interest. 
Moreover, instruction so given is not given at random. The experience 
of a lifetime of study and reflection can here be brought to bear with 
X)eculiar emphasis upon those special needs which are felt and expressed* 
There is an opportunity to find out what has been read, and, starting 
with that, to show what may best be done and how. It is often expe-' 
dient to take down the books for those who are inclined to ask questions 
but have not learned how to question a book, and open them at the chap- 
ters which should be read. 

The intimate personal acquaintance and the natural influence of a 
teacher will enable him to do what a public librarian could not do. He 
may urge the use of good books where the tendency is to worthless ones. 
He may so direct the student that the freedom of the cases shall not lead 
to the dissipating habit of merely browsing among books, but to that of 
regiUar and systematic work. He may teach him how to take the meas- 
lU'e of a book in an hour's examination so as to set it down in his note 
book for what it is worth. Sometimes a class lecture on the use of the 
library may be profitably followed up by taking a subject and showing, 
how the various departments can be made to contribute to a thorough* 
study of it. • No description of this work can be complete, nor can the 
results of it be fully stated. It is sufficient to say, first, that those 
teachers who engage in it most heartily find themselves amply repaid by 
the increased interest taken in the work of their class rooms, and, sec- 
ondly, that the students who are thus encouraged and assisted almost 
invariably become our best scholars while here, and after graduating look 
back to their work in the library as one of the most beneficial exercises 
of their college course. 
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While on this subject it may not be impertinent to suggest that pos- 
sibly the new demand which we often hear for library professorships <5an 
be met best, in all bat the largest institutions, by a plan in some respects 
similar to what we have described. Let it be somewhat more complete 
and systematic, but not compulsory. Every officer of instruction knows 
his own department better than the most learned librarian could be ex- 
I)ected to know it. Let every one have a regular hour, one that shall be 
convenient for students, when he can be found in the library to encourage, 
direct, and assist all who are reading or making special references in his 
department. Let the official relation of the professor be replaced for 
the time, as far as possible, by that of a literary or scientific friend, and 
the interviews, thus made pleasant and profitable, will soon become 
attractive. The work could thus be well done which now, we suspect, 
many a libi^rian, from no fault of his own, is doing but poorly. The 
labor for each would not be great ; the results, if we may judge from our 
experience, would be most beneficial. 

v.— USE OF THE LIBRARY BY PROFESSORS IN GIVING THEIR REGULAR 

INSTRUCTION. 

From all that has been said it will be evident that the use of our library 
influences very largely the character of the instruction given in the 
class rooms throughout the university. Our library is to us all what a 
laboratory is to a teacher of physics or a cabinet to a teacher of geology. 
TPJie narrowest view of education that can be taken is that of mere text 
book learning. But from a good text book as standing ground, an out- 
look may be taken as broad as may. be desired. It is customary, we 
believe, to accomplish this by means of supplementary lectures by pro- 
fessors. This is our custom in part ; but we have for several years added 
to it, and that we think successfully, an outlook by the students them- 
selves through the use of the library. The system so involves the ad- 
ministration of the library that it should be given here. 

In nearly every department, in addition to the text studied and to the 
l>rofessor's lectures, oral dissertations are required on subjects assigned. 
These are not usually written, but carefully prepared and delivered to the • 
class from notes. The subjects are assigned by the professor early in the 
tenn ; they are made so that, all together, they shall cover the principal 
points, historical, biographical, &c., suggested by the term's work. 
References to books are given with the subjects. When the term is well 
advanced the dissertations are given from time to time, as is found con- 
venient. The student assumes for the time the functions of the teacher. 
No exercises are prepared with greater care and no instruction receives 
better attention from the classes than this which is given by the mem- 
bers themselves. The professor is present to correct or to supplement 
wherever he sees the need of it. 

These dissertations have in general nothing to do with the work of 
English composition as taught by the professor of rhetoric and F]nglish. 
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And still it is in this department that they probably have their highest 
value. The nature of the subjects assigned, the reading done in inves- 
tigation, and the presentation to the class, all have a direct and mani- 
fest bearing on the work of that department. For this reason Profes- 
sor Gilmore has made a specialty of this exercise. He keeps in the 
library for the use of students a book of subjects, with references, from 
which selections are made for these dissertations. The references are 
constantly undergoing revision as the library increases. He keeps also 
in the library an. extensive printed list of themes, with references, from 
which students may make their own selections as essays are required. 
In connection with these themes he gives explicit printed directions for 
finding material in the library, and says, in addition : "The professor of 
rhetoric will be in the librarj' every Saturday morning to assist students 
in finding material for essays, dissertations, &c.'' Other professors find 
it expedient to follow their classes to the library for the same purpose. 

We give as specimens a few subjects which have been used, taken 
from several of the departments. It will be seen that the whole scheme 
requires a vast amount of work in the library. It cannot fail to be 
noticed also that thirty or forty of these subjects, carefully prepared and 
presented to a class during a term's work in any department, must en- 
large the view and broaden the scholarship immeasurably, as compared 
with mere text book work. And while doing this a method is acquire^ 
which is worth more than all the rest. 

1. History of the use of the term " idea." 

2. Influence of Cartesianism on English thought. 

3. Savings banks, their history and safeguards. 

4. The place of Adam Smith in political economy. 

5. History and uses of bills of exchange. 

6. Carbon, native forms and compounds; uses in the arts; functions in animals 

and plants. 

7. Sugar, principal kinds ; sketch of the history of beet root sugar. 

8. Bread, manufacture, kinds, adulterations. 

9. The Puritan literature of Britain. 

10. The great English orators. . 

11. English translations-of Homer. 

12. The invention of logarithms and the origin of logarithmic tables. 

13. The methods of Galileo and DesQartes in physical science compared. 

14. Newton's experiments in light, and his explanations of the phenomena of light 

on the emission theory. 

15. The commerce of the Phoenicians. 

16. Description of the pyramids of Egypt. 

17. The organization of the Persian Empire under Darius the Great. 

VI. — EXTRA CURRICULUM WORK GROWING OUT OF THE USE OF THE 

LIBRARY. 

Besides the extension of the course growing out of these class room 
dissertations, we encourage and provide for a large amount of extra cur- 
riculum work which depends almost wholly upon the use of the library. 
There are^ we believe, in every institution two classes of students, the 
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